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lightening the general burden of taxation; but it con-
tinued to use when in office the same arbitrary powers
it had condemned in opposition, and showed as a rule
no greater tenderness for the liberty of the individual
than the Bight had done before. In short, the Left
which proclaimed itself liberal proved to be quite as con-
servative as its rival. The real change that took place
in 1876 was in the character of the parties themselves,
rather than in the policy pursued, and the result was
not so much a new departure as an exaggeration of
the existing state of things. The process to which I
refer is the breaking of the parties into groups. After
the death of Cavour two opposing parties had been
formed, but even during the struggle for Venice and
Rome, when these parties were divided by a real
difference of opinion, neither of them was solidly united
within itself, while sundry lesser groups, which some-
times supported the government of the Right and
sometimes opposed it, formed and dissolved with bewil-
dering rapidity. In fact, the parties were badly disin-
tegrated. On the Right, for example, the harmony
between the two most prominent leaders, Sella and
Minghetti, was so slight that they were never members
of the same cabinet, and indeed the chiefs of the party
frequently helped to upset each other's ministries. The
Right held office almost continuously for fifteen years,
and yet its cabinets were constantly overthrown to be
replaced by others from the same side of the Chamber,1
This condition of politics was increased by the change

1 In one instance (in 1867) Depretis, a leader of the Left, held for a
short time a portfolio in a ministry of the Bight,